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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


COLONEL PICKERING, 


ON IMPROVING THE NATIVE BREED 
OF NEW ENGLAND CATTLE. 


Letter VI. 


In continuing these letters, | shall not confine 
myself to the examination of Mr Powel’s ** Re- 
ply ;” but, being thas engaged in the discussion, 
present to the consideration of fimers, various 
facts and observations having a relation to the 
subject, and which | think pertinent, either to 
justify the sentiments expressed in my former 
letters, or giving further uaselui information. 

The Editors of the Mass. Agric. Repository, 
in their remarks on my four letters, call Young 
and Marshail ** old writers.”* Be it so: I did not 
attempt to conceal the times o! their writing. 
For my object in discussivg this and every oth- 
er subject, on which | have ever addressed the 
public, has been to anform—not to deceive. l 
therefore expressly mentioned, that Young made 
his tours in England “* between 50 and 60 years 
ago,” and that Marshall followed him * from 35 
to 40 years ago.” But the spirit of improve- 
ment had appeared years betore even Young 
wrote, to inform his countrymen of Bakewell’s 
principles and practice in breeding—Bakewell, 
whom another eminent breeder calls “ the fath- 
er of the improved system of breeding.”t 

In my first letter, | mentioned the products in 
butter from dairies in different parts of Eng- 
land:—from Young, that they varied from 112 
to 140 and 168 pounds a cow, by the year: but 
that farmers obtained on a medium only two fir- 
kins, or 112 pounds; and from Marshall, that a 
good cow was calculated to yield 3 firkins, or 168 
pounds of butter in a year; but taking a whole 
dairy of cows, in which heifers were intermix- 
ed, 21 firkins (140 pounds) were estimated a 
good produce, taking the dairy round. 

But l did not limit myself to those two “ old 
writers.” Iquoted Rees’ Cyclopedia, a modern 
work of great celebrity ; fromthe second Eng- 
lish edition of which, of about the year 1802 (as 
an eminent book seller has informed me,) the 
American edition was printed. Mr Powel, in 
the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Society, quotes Culley and Lawrence on live 
stock, as modern authorities ; and their writiags 
are quoted in Rees’ Cyclopedia. This work, the 
second edition, was published some years afier 
Colling had been exerting his breeding skill, and 
only eight years prior to the sale of his improv- 
ed short horn cattle, now represented to have 
been superior to any breed in England. In that 
work, | observed, it was stated, that on a medi- 
um, 4 gallons of milk will make a-pound of but- 
ter; and that the quantity which a dairy of cows 
of any magnitude, in regard to numbers, may 
be supposed to yield, may be rated at 6 pounds 





* Mass. Agr. Repository, vol. VIII. no. [V. Their re- 
marks have been republished in the New England 
Farmer vol. Ill. no. 51. 

t Sir John Sinclairs’ Code of Agriculture, Appendix 
@- 56, published im 1817. 








pounds in winter, according to the manner of feed- 
ing them: That inthe Epping practice, the av- 
erage quantity of butter made by a cow per 
week, was found to be four pounds—in the 
whole, an nine months, 156 pounds.— The words 


mate the annual product of English cows, when 
they are stated to produce any number of pounds 
of batter per week, and the total product by the 
year is not mentioned. The 8 or 9 pounds of 
botter a week, produced by some cows, assur- 
edly refer only to the top of the milking season ; 
after which they graduatly decline in milk and 


months hefore they calve. 

After the details of the products of the dai- 
ries of English cows, 1 presented those of some 
American dairies of native cows. The first was 
that of Mr Roberts, near Philadelphia, where, 
in eight years (1796 to 1803 inclusively) a dairy 
of 20 cows yielded, on an average, 173 pounds 
of butter per cow, by the year; thus surpass- 
ing the average product of the English dairies, 
as stated hy Young and Marshall. 

What would be the average annual product 
of butter in the large English dairies “ snppos- 
ed” to vield by the week, 6 ponnds of butter in 
summer and 4 to 5 ponnds in winter, per cow, 
according to the keep (as mentioned in the Cy- 
clopedia) must here be a matter of estimate ; for 
which, however, the statement of the Epping 
dairies, | think, may properly be assumed as a 
rule. In this case * the average quantity of but- 
ter made by a cow per week, was found to be 4 
pounds, and the whole, in nine months, 156 
pounds.” Now supposing the average product 
of a cow, in the other large dairies above men 
tioned, to be 5 ponnds per week, the amount, in 
nine months, or 39 weeks, would be 195 pounds; 
the nine months being obviously considered as 
the butter making period for the whole vear. 

I next mentioned the native cows of Massa- 
chnsetts; and took my account from the Agri- 
cultural Repository, edited by a committee of 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Snciety of Ag 
riculture. The first is that of Abner Wheeler 
of Framingham (22 miles from Boston.) whose 
7 cows, in six months, gave 941} pounds of but- 
ter and 1300 pounds of skim milk cheese ; ave- 
raging nearly 5} pounds of butter and 7 pounds 
of cheese, for each cow, per week; one of 
which cows did not contribute to the dairy till 
afier the middle of July. Of this dairy of 7 cows, 
Mr Powel gives the following glowing descrip- 
tion. * Seven picked cows, fed purposely—selected 
& recorded asthe best specimen of the best cows 
—of one of the best agricultural districts—of the 
best of the New England States—under the best 
management—produced during the best pastur- 
age season.” ‘The confidence with which this 
description is presented to the reader would na 
tarally lead him to suppose that it was a tran- 
script from the Mass. Repository, or from my 
letters: but there is nothing in sither, even to 
give it countenance. I stated the simplest facts 
concerning the dairy; the name of the farmer 
and of his residence, the number of his cows, and 





their ptoducts in butter and cheese: and the 


in nine months, furnish a role by which to esti- | 


butter, until they go dry, between two and three | 


Maes, Society publish it as“ an 
account of 1 moderate experiment, within the reach 
|of every farmer.” They add, * It isan exhibi- 
tion of profit from the ordinary mode of treat- 
ment ; except that Mr Wheeler appears to have 
been oncommonly attentive to manuring his pas- 


iture land; having for many years successively 
‘dressed it with plaister of Paris: a practice 
comparatively novel in Massachusetts, thongh 
for forty years familiar to the farmers ot Penn- 
sylvania, in relation to their fine clover fields.— 
‘It is trne, that the Trustees call Mr Wheeler's 
|products uncommon for our country”—meaning 
| Massachusetts. But all the. items to which Mr 
Powel seven times applies the word best, are his 
own unfounded production. Not the least rep- 
rehensible of these effusions, is Mr Powel’s im- 
puting (for such seems to be the implication) to 
the Trustees or to me, the vain-glorious and of- 
fensive boast, that Massachueetis is the best of 
the New England States. 

Afier noticing Mr Wheeler’s dairy, the Trus- 
tees insert the answers which had been repeat- 
edly made to the Society’s question—* How 
much butter is annually made from a cow, and 
how much skim milk cheese ?”’ And by name 
they mention the places from which the answers 
came ; viz. 

Butter. Cheese. 


Brooklyn (in Middlesex), . . . . Olbs. 50lbs 
Middlesex & Sturbridge Societie : 70 70 
Shrewsbury Agric. Soc. (Worcester Co.) 100 + 150 
Newbury Agric. Soc. (Essex) - 120 
Vassalboiough Agric. Soc.in Maine . 100 

Total from 5 dairies . . 460 pounds, 


and as much skim milk cheese; averaging 92 
pounds of butter to a dairy ; as was stated in my 
firstletter. ‘hese quantities, | remarked, were 
certainly small; but that the common product of 
English cows, it was seen, (that is, from Young’s 
ind Marshall’s writings) was, for the most part, 
only 112 pounds of butter per cow, and from 
some better dairies 140 pounds.— After describ- 
ing our own pastores, and their palpable defi- 
ciences, | ask, *“* what is to be expected from 
cows which are thus, strictly speaking, but half 
fed?” 

After the details of the products of six dairies 
in various parts of Massachusetts, | stated the 
extraordinary product of the native New Eng- 
land cow belonging to Mr Oakes ; which, in 1816, 
heing full and richly fed, yielded, in 32} weeks 
4674 pounds of butter, to which the 17ibs. made 
while her calf was suckled being added, the to- 
tal was 4841 pounds us stated in the Mass. Re- 
pository. I expressly ascribed one half of this 
extraordinary produce of butter to the extraor- 
dinary quantity of rich food she consumed, 

As | had compared English and American dat- 
ries, $0 likewise I compared one uncommon Eng- 
lish cow with one uncommon New Fngland cow. 
From the Mass. Repository [vol. 1V- no. IV.] 1 
gave an abridged account of the English cow, 
which belonged to Mr. Cramp, keeper of the 
Sussex county prison, within the walls of which, 
on sixty-nine reds of land (eleven short.of balf 
an acre) he sowed red clover, white clover, lu- 
cerne, rye-grass and cow-grass, [cow grass is a 
species ef clover] and some carrots. Such was 
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the fertility of the ground, and the moisture 
of the climate, the herbage sprang quickly af- 
ter each mowing ; so that he cut the lucerne four 
times an the clover three times, during the sea- 
son, producing each time good crops. The cow 
was not suffered to graze; but all the greencrops 
were cut and given to her in a rack in her hov- 
el. In summer she had daily, at noon, halfa 
bushel of brewer’s grains and a peck of bran 
mixed together. Her milk was so rich that on 
an average, a little less than 9 quarts yielded a 
pound of butter. If instead of brewer’s grains 
(a watery food) Indian corn meal had been giv- 
én, her milk would probably have been as rich 
as that of Oakes’ cow, of which about 7 quarts 
made a pound of butter.* 

In regard to the breed of Cramp’s cow, I re- 
marked, that she belonged to neither of the high- 
est improved English breeds—the long horns or 
short horns; but was of the proper old Sussex 
breed; of which the evidence is introduced by 
Mr Cramp, and published in the Massachusetts 
Repository, vol. IV. no. IV. p. 334.f 

The Sussex breed, Marshall says, very much 
resemble the Hereford cattle ; and both are con 
sidered by English writers, to be nearly related 
to the Devons—a breed despised by Mr Powel. 
The rich milking qualityof Sussex cows may have 
been derived from ancestors of the Norman or 
Alderney breed. Sussex county lies on the north- 
ern side of the English channel. Opposite to it, 
on the southern side, lies the. province of Nor- 
mandy, whose Duke, between seven and eight 
hundred years ago, crossed over with an army of 
Norman-French—landed in Sussex—encounter- 
ed the English army, killed their king, and as- 
ascended his throne. But he and his descend- 
ants, kings of England, held possession of Nor- 
mandy for nearly 200 years; during which, an 
intimate intercourse was kept up, and multitudes 
of Normans went over to England, carrying with 
them, unquestionably, great numbers of the Nor- 
man race of cattle,t of which the Alderneys 
were a family, and originally doubtless of pre- 
cisely the same character; Alderney being an 
island belonging to the Duchy of Normandy, 





* Mr Cramp kept an account of the quantity of milk 
given by his cow, during the five years. Mr Oakes 
mentioned the quantity given by his cow in one day 
only, in June or July, being 17 guarts. In these two 
months, his cow averaged 17 lbs. of gatter a week.— 
Hence I calculated that 7 quarts of her milk yielded a 
pound of butter. 

+ Mr Cramp’s statement is in these words: 

** The following is the pedigree of the cow in ques- 
tion, which | received from Mr Holman, a respectable 
farmer at Bentley, in the county of Sussex. 

** The cow belonging to Mr Cramp was bred by John 
Holman (my father) at Bentley, in Fromfield, in the 
county of Sussex, from a Sussex bred cow, also bred by 
John Holman on the same farm. She was got by a bull 
bred by Mr Colgate, at Hampstead farm, in Fromfield 
aforesaid, the father of which bull was also bred by Mr 
Colgate, for which he received a prize cup at Petworth 
on the 20th day of November 1726. She wis calved 
to March 1799.” 

pThe year * 1726” mast be an error doubtless of 
the press; for it was only the grandsire of Mr Cramp’s 

: cow, for which the prize cup was a awarded—perhaps 
in the year 1792. 
. ¢Siace writing this paragraph I have met with a 
remark of Mr Lowell's, in his Address delivered before 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, in October 
1818, which gives a sanction to my conjectare on the 
introduction of Norman cattle into Fngland. He says 
‘Our barbaroas ancestors in Great Britain only pos- 


and only about 20 miles distant from the main 
land. But when Normandy, overran by the ar- 
mies of the kings of France, was ceded to that 
crown, the English retained Alderney and some 
other islands near that coast, and hold them to 
this day. This would account for the frequent 
mention, by English writers, of Alderney cows, 


authors, we trust we shall be forgiven, as we are — 
farmers, not writers.” 

Now let us see how Mr Powel regards his 
own rule. After the passage he cited, ending 
with “often very awkwardly shaped,” Law. 
rence thus goes on—* This description [of the 
Alderneys] refers chiefly to the cows; they are 





which probably continue to be occasionally in-| among the best milkers in the world, as to quality, 
troduced into England; although in some parts, and in that respect are either before or imme- 
of it they have an established stock. ** In the diately next to the long-horns ; but in weight of 
dairies of the Isle of Wight, as well as those of | butier, for their inches, they are far superior to all. 
some parts of Hampshire, the Alderneys pre-'{ have been assured by a respectable friend, that 
vail much, and are highly esteemed for but-, an Alderney strayed cow, during the three 
ter."*—[Hampshire county jos Sussex.) If, weeks she was kept by the finder, afforded nine- 
Mr Cramp’s cow is a sample (an extraordinary | teen ponnads of butter each week ; and the fact 
one indeed) of Sussex cows, it will not be deem-| was held so extraordinary as to be worth a mem. 
ed an unnatural conjecture, that their mitking | orandum in the Parish book.” Lawrence adds, 
quality, especially in the superior richness of the | ‘he Norman and Island cattle make fat very 
milk. is derived from the ancient Norman race; quick, and for their bulk arrive at considerable 
of which, as 1 have said, the Alderneys are a weight. The beef is of the first class, very 
branch. fine grained, in colour yellow, or of that high 

Mr Powel, against much counter evidence of colour with a blueish cast, and elastic feel, which 





ie 


their intrinsic worth, speaks most contemptu- 
ously of the Alderney cattle. “ Of the antbrilty, 
dwarfish, and savage race, called Alderneys, 
(says he) I have for fi‘teen years had ample ex- 
perience: and in the same paragraph he calls 
them “ this wretched breed.” Yet the * Com- 


denotes the closest grained, most savory and 


finest meat.”— Now I ask,—Is there in this con. 


Unuation of the Exiract from Lawrence, which 
|Mr Powel has omitted, any thing inapplicable 
te the circumstances and condition of this coun- 


try? on the contrary, is not the information | 


cis 


Rat 


milkers; their flesh is high coloured, fine grain- | sitions 2” On the contrary, what could be more 
ed, and of excellent flavour,”—Mr Powel, in his | plain and intelligible ?—I am indebted for this 


plete Grazier,” a distinguished English work, of | it contains highly interesting to every American | 
which the 4th edition published in 1816, is now | farmer who, like my friend Mr Haines, is seek. _ 
before me—a work written and collected by an) ing for one of the best breeds of butter-yielding | 
English grazier—thus describes ihat “wretched cows in the world ?—I turther ask—Does the 
breed."—* The Alderney cows are very rich continuation “ involve abstruse scientific disqui- | 


Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultura! Soci- continuation of the Extract from Lawrence to | 
ety, again notices the Alderney cattle, ostensibly the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, vol. 

: iV. no. II. page 262 ; which with other extracts 
from the same work, occupies ten pages.* Ihave 
never seen Lawrence, nor Culley, nor Parkin. — 
* The | son, on live-stock ; nor, till within a few days, — 
got asight of the Complete Grazier. My friends 
the Editors of the Mass. Agric. Repository,give 7% 


as described by English writers on Live Stock. | 
in what he offers as * Extracts from Lawrence's | 
General Treatise on cattle,” I find (ai page 68 
of the Memoirs) the following passage. 
Alderney and Norman cattle. The cattle of, 
the islands on the French coast,T are, | believe, 
collectively known by the name of Alderney. 
They area variety of and sma'ler than the Nor- 
man; light red, yellow, dun and fawn coloured ; | 
short, wild” [probably wide] “horned, deer- 
necked, with a general resemblance to that ani- 
mal; thin, hard and small boned ; irregularly, of- 
ten very awkwardly, shaped.”— Here Mr Pow. 
el stops; and exhibits a specimen of his manner 
of making Extracts, by leaving out such pas- 
sages in the authors, professed to be quoted, 
as it may be convenient to omit. Had his, 
omissions been conformable to his own avowed | 
rule, | should have had no occasion to notice 
them on the present subject. 

In his letter to Mr Skinner, Editor of the Amer- 
ican Farmer, presenting for his use, the Me- 
moirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 
to which that letter is pretixed—Mr Powel says, 
“ You will perceive, that various extracts have 
been made, without regard to the arrangement 
of the authors from whom they are taken, as it 
was necessary, occasionally, to omit passages in- 
applicable to the circumstances and condtiton of this 
country, aad to pass by others which, as they in- 
volve abstruse scientific disquisitions, are not suit- 
ed to the peculiar views of our institation.—I: 
we have violated the etiquette established among 





me credit for much more reading than | am en- — 
titled to. 4 
Mr Powel says * he does not pretend.that Nor. — 
man cattle, from which-they [the Alderneys] 
were derived, are not thrifty and good.”’t 1 


necessary in order to preserve some consisten- 
cy: for he quotes from Lawrence a passage in 


which that writer ascribes most important im- — 


provements, in the northern Short’ Horns, to — 


their being crossed with the Norman or Alder- 4 


ney bulls. The passage as quoted in the Cycle- 
pedia (article Cattle) from Lawrence, who there 


tion of Norman or Alderney buils, at sume peri- 
od of the eighteenth century, with the precise 
date of which we are unacquainted,” and he sup. — 
poses * there never was a more fortunate cross, | 
asin no other country exisis so excellent a 
breed of cattle, including all the useful proper- 





* The Extracts from Lawrence, in the Repository, 
were made ty Dr, Dexter, when President of the Mas | 
sachusetts Agricultural Society ; and I cannot doubt 
they were correctly made. He was nota dealer in live ~ 
stock ; nor had any favourite race to recommend abort, 
and to the exclusion of all others ; nor any conceivable 








* Rees’ Cyclopedia, article Dairying. 
+ Lawrence's words, as quoted in the Mass. Agric. 





sessed, at the time of the Norman Conquest, a, misera- 
ble race of emall black cattle, which we should not 
permit to encumber our soil.” 


the French coast.”* 


Repository, ave—‘** the Alderuey and Norman cattle on his icliow citizens. 


motire, by alterations or omissions, to keep out of sight 
any information which he thought might be usetul te 


t Memoirs of the Penn. Agric. Society, page 54. 


This” 
admission in respect to the Norman race was _ 


quotes Calley on live stock, runs thus: “the ex- 
treme coarseness and size of the northern Sbort 4 
Horns led, he [Culley] thinks, to the introduc. 
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ties. In one perhaps the most important re- 
spect, great milking, they are superior, and even 
without rivals.” f 

Mr Powel, in quoting the above passage from 
Lawrence, leaves out the words or Alderney. 
This was a convenient omission, after the damna- 
tory sentence he had just before pronounced on 
the Alderneys—* that unthrifty, dwarfish, sav- 
age, wretched race.”—Lawrence and Culley 
here evidently consider the Norman and Alder- 
ney cattle as the same race or breed. The Al- 
derney, from some circumstance peculiar to the 
Jsland,— perhaps an inferiority of pasturage— 
may be somewhat less in size than the Norman 
on the neighboring richer lands of Normandy. 

Lawrence proceeds in his quotation from Cul- 
ley, describing the superiority of this improy- 
ed breed to the Old Short Horns in milk, in flesh, 
in tallowing within the first degree. They have 
both speed and strength (he supposes) for la- 
bour: “that from their superior quantity of 
milk, they rival, in his opinion, the best long. | 
horns in the cheese and butter dairies, and for | 








suckling they are unrivalled.” Here Mr Powel) gree with our correspondent that it is highly ex- 


stops: but Lawrence proceeds in his quotation| 
from Culley, who says—*“ It may be presumed 
they are at least equal to the Herefords in the 
stall, at all points, and there seems hut one res- 
pect in which they are, in any considerable de- 
gree, inferior to any breed that can be named, 
which is fineness of flesh: in that particular it is 
obvions they can never equal certain other 
hreeds, without the entire overthrow of their 
Dutch basis, by a repetition of the Norman or 
some other cross, which would go to destroy the 
present superior breed.” 

My next letter will commence with some re- 
marks on Mr Powel’s extract from Parkinsen 
on live stock. T. PICKERING. 


—_—>—— 
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CANADA THISTLE. | 
Sution, Jugust 22, 1825. 


Mr Fessenpen,—In your paper of August 5th 
were some remarks from the Thomaston Regis- 
er, upon the Canada Taostte. The writer's o- 
pinion is different from that which | bad al- 
Ways entertained, as weil as from my experi- 
ence. 


ee eee 


[think the prudent farmer bad better extermin- 





They took root in several places in my pas- 
ture, and spread with asionishisg rapidity, and 
ali exertions wiih ‘he scythe or hoe seemed 
rather to increase than to retard their progress. 
They were not, according to the dpinion of 
Note, contented with the waste places of Na- 
ture, bui rether took possession of meh and well 
swarded land, to the entire exclusion of all more 
profitable herhage. No means of extermination 
were found eflectual iil | tried salt, in the man- 
ner that has since been recommended with suc- 
cess. With respeci to the observations of No. 
te, upon the * direct advantages” of the thistle, 
as food for swine and fodder for horses, | am un- 
able to speak from experience, but rather than 
welcome a visitor again, who is like to stick by 
me like so faithful a friend, 1 had rather trost 
the fatting of my swine tocorn. This, | am sure 
would prove a nutriment cheaper than digging 
three feet for thistle roots, anc will fatten them 
sufficiently at least for home consumption. My 
horses fed upon clover and herds grass, with, oc- 


_—.. 





—— ~~ - 


* Memoirs of the Pea. Agric. Society, page 66, 67. 
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—_ poe ener etme cntee naire vein as < 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 
At this season of the year, when so many ral- 
uable lives are either lost or put in jeopardy by 
the influence of this terrific disease a knowledge 


. hi of a simple remedy, which has never yet been 
after calving. [am an unlettered farmer and! known to fail of complete success in any stage 
more accnstomed to flourish the flail than the | of the disease, cannot with justice be witheld 


pen ; and should not have intraded myself up-| trom the public, 
on your attention had I not been desirous offur-| Take a half grown chicken strip him of his 
ther information upon this subject from yourself, | feathers and entrails, as quick as possible after 
Mr Editor, or seme of your learned correspon- | killing him, and while he is yet warm, pot him 
dents. My. opinion, I think coincides with that} into a gallon of boiling water half an hoor, take 
of farmers in general, who are acquainted with) off the liquor and give to the patient half a um- 
the entject. If it is wrong I wish to have it cor-| bler full, and repeat it as olten as he can bear 
rected; if right and the only advantage derived | jt_an almost immediate effect will be produc- 
from this cnmberer is furnishing food for the | ed. This has been known to produce a com- 
feathered songsters, and materials for their nests plete cure, after the patient has become so mach 


: . q exhausted that articulation had ceased.—ANan- 
ate them from his lands, and show his gratitude | ycker Enquirer. 

to the birds of heaven for their delightful car- | 
ols in ome other manner. RUSTICUS. 


Remarks on the above by the Editor.—We a-| 


casionally, a little corn or oats, will be sufficient 
to carry my wile and me to church, on Sunday, 
besides sometimes going to mill; and my dairy 
is tolerably productive, by feeding my cows up- 
on good grass and hay, with a little meal just 








Singular incident in Ornithology—-A gentleman of 
this town of the first respectability has given us an ac- 
count of the following singular circumstance : which 
demonstrates the natural affection of birds for their 
z . ‘ | young, and the eagacity with which many of the smaller 
pedient for every cultivator. whose lands are en- | animals of our country seize upon their prey. The 
cumbered with thistles, to use the most speedy , sentleman, while passing through an orchard was at- 
and effectnal thod ff hei ery | tracted by the’extrordinary notes and fluttering of birde; 
> nal methods to effect their destruction. | and on looking up into a tree for the purpose of ascer- 
We have no doubt but the merps, pointed out | 


| taining the cause of the strange noise, discovered two 
by Rusticus, are efficient, but would recommend | robbins in pursuit ofa red squirrel; which being warm- 
for consideration 


¢ ly attacked by the ‘feathered’? enemy, soon let his 
and experifment the following | prey fall tothe ground: when it was discovered that 
which we have extracted from Hunter’s Geor- the squirrel had actually made bold to attack and rob 

ical Essay {. VI 2 | the nest of the robins of one of their young, with which 
Sree Saenz, Ver ‘ve page Soe. |he would have made his escape had it not been for the 
“drubbing” he received frown the parent birds. The 
squirrel was soon a‘ter shot—the uninjured bird re- 
turned to the nest, where two nestlings had been leit, 
and the “notes of the songsters”” soon denoted the re- 
| turn of tranquility. Brattleboro Messenger. 


The Kentucky Gazette mentions, that the evening 
of the close of the election, four or five hundred per- 
sons, friends of Mr. Wickliffe’s went to his house, to 
partake of refreshments, provided for the occasion.— 
Some person previously to the assembling of the com- 
pany had heen mischievous or wicked enough, to con- 

lf you have neglected cutting down thistles | vey, a large quantity of Tartar Emetic into the liquor 
till the seed 1s folly formed, vou may, even then, | which had been prepared forthe company. The emet- 


- ite did its duty on al! who partook of the liquor, and 
cut them down and as soon as they have dried) yy, aid not? the consequences were, that the house 


a little in the ram, f ike them into heaps and land the out houses; the Barn and the Barn yard; the 
burn them. We are not certain whether this! Highways and the Byways, exhibited pictures for the 
will prove so effectual as the following prescrip-! pencil of Hogarth or the pen of “wilt. No person is 
tion, which was copied into the Vew England | likely to be materially oe One person ee 
re S & fer : . | ed of the crime of puting in the emetic, was arrested, 
Farmer me Py the ¢ re Mirror (see N. E.| but there was not evidence fo warrant his detention. 
Farmer, vol. IL. p. 411) and is a8 follows: ee 
% The Canada Thistle.—lt has been thought! Ohio Rirer.—A gentleman just arrived from Pitts- 
next to impossible to destroy this most tronble- | burgh, states that the Ohio had risen |b ce feet. And 
some weed,—-but exverience has proved the from the constant rain on the mountains, be thinks the 
following method to "eh effectual, sie. -—eut off river must be in excellent boating order. 
each thistie about half an inch below the sur- | aa tiee 
face of the ground, and then pat on ita gill of ning, loaded with Coal from Mount Carbon. 
coarse salt. Fish brine may be used instead of! The whole of this coal was the property of individu- 
sali, and will answer the same purpose. If in als, and it was immediately sold at 7 dollars a ton. de- 
a hed of these thistles a tew should escape the | liverable at the houses of the parchasers — Phi. Gaz. 
first year, the above operation should be care- cae 
tully performed on them the year following.—! 
The summer season when the thistles are in full ; 
growth, is the proper time for doing this busi- | 
ness.”’ | 
This is probably the mode, adapted by Rusti- 





TO DESTROY THISTLES. 
The best way to destroy thistles in highways, | 
and on grass lands, is to let them alone till they. 
are in full bloom, and then to mow them down 
with a scythe ; for if they are cnt when young, 
they produce fresh shoots from the side of each 
plant; bat when mown in full bloom, the stem 
is hollow by which the rain-water and dews de 
scend into the heart of the plant, and it soon 
dies. 








Fourteen arks arrived at Fair Mount, yesterday eve- 


The weather in Europe has been as hot and as dry 
as in the United States—For nearly a period of twelve 
weeks not a drop of rain fell in Paris; and in many 
parts of that city, the thermometer, in the shade indica- 
ted the heat of 98° and 100°. The London Courier 
\says, “the heat of the Summer appears to have beer as 


cus in destroying his thistles. The recipe which l|excessive in the United States as in this country, and 
Sekai , jan abundant harvest is confidently expected thoughout 


we have copied from Hunter s Essays is cheap- |i. Union. Amongst the many gigantic pfojects om 
est, and most easily carried into effect; but we | which the Americans are employed, is the grand state 
cannot say whether it is so effectaal. We wish |road, which, when exccuted, will form a continuous 
some of our patriotic agricoltorists would try | aninterrupted highway of 3200 miles in extent. threugh 
both ways, and let us know which they like the territories of the United States and the Mexican 
be . Republic, to the city of Mexico.” 
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From the Portland Argus. 


VALUABLE GEESE. 

The following is an extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr James Deering, by Mr James Sis- 
son, of Warren, (R. I.)—* In the fall of 1820, I 
imported from Bremen, (North of Germany) 3 
full-blooded perfectly white Geese. I have sold 
their progeny for three successive seasons. ‘The 
first year at $15 the pair; the two succeeding 
seasons at $12. Their properties are peculiar ; 
they lay in February; set and hatch with more 
certainty than the common barn yard geese, will 
weigh nearly and in some instances quite, twice 
the weight, have double the quantity of feath- 
ers, never fly, and are all of a beautiful snowy 
whiteness. | have been very successful this year 
in raising two flocks, which I shall offer for sale 
in August; if you or any of your neighbours or 
acquaintance wish a pair | will sell them at $12 
here, and can send them at a trifling expense, 
every week by land to Boston, so as to meet the 
Hallowel packet. Mr Wm. B. Bradford, Jr. 
grocer, No. 17, India street, head of Central- 
wharf will attend to it. I have sold them all 
over the interior of New York; two or three 
pairs in Virginia; as many in Baltimore, North 
Carolina and Connecticut, and in several towns 
in the vicinity of Boston ; and 1 wish to introduce 
them into the State of Maine.—A line by mail, 
directed to me in Warren, R. I. will meet with 
prompt attention.” 

““ P. S—I have one flock half-blooded that 
weighs.on an average, when fatted, 13 to 15lbs. 
the full blooded weigh 20 pounds.” 


THE USE OF TEA. 


There are as many opinions among physicians 
in relation to the use of tea, as there are stars 
in the milky way, and we are therefore ina 
state of perplexity in the outset—because our 
lucubrations will have but little influence where 
tea has many friends. Perhaps there is no one 
habit which has become so general in commer- 
cial nations, as tea-drinking, and although it has 
done no particular good in the world, we are 
not prepared to say, in direct terms, that it has 
been strictly injurious. It is no less strange than 
true, that almost every person, however pecul- 
iar the idiosvocrasy, can use tea; and whether 
it is actually loved or not, every body drinks it 
as a thing of course. There are many nervous 
affections which are unquestionably produced by 
excessive tea-drinking, and many chronic dis- 
eases and even mental disorders, aggravated by 
it, when the individual is far from suspecting 
the primary cause. 

When we find such numbers of aged people, 
in the full enjoyment of health, who from the 
earliest periods of childhood have drank it con- 
siantly, and still are sipping down their favour- 
ite draught, there would scarcely seem a chance 
to raise an objection (o a custom, as ancient as 
the Chinese monarchy ;—but when, on the other 
hand, the mortality of young people, and partic- 
ularly the untimely exit of such an astonishing 
number of youthful women as every changing 
» year presents, by an infinite variety of diseases 
which were wholly unknown to the fathers of 
the healing art befure the introduction of tea 
into. Europe, is taken into consideration, we are 
led at once to suspect that tea has had, and still 
has, an ageacy ia slaying thousands.—Boston 
Med. Intel. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 

A Joint Stock Company is now forming for 
establishing a regular communication by steam 
vessels between Europe and America. The ob- 
jects contemplated by this company, of which 
the Marquis of Lansdown 1s to be the President, 
and several Naval Officers of distinction, as well 
as Members of Parliament, and rich capitalists, 
are to be Directors, are to establish lines of 
steam vessels to communicate from the United 


SALT WORKS. 


We have been so accustomed to look across 
the Atlantick for wonders, that we frequently 
forget the very soil upon which we tread—we 
forget that this country is likewise abundant. in 
novelties produced by the enterprise and skill 
of our fellow-citizens, at which Europeans have 
themselves testified their astonishment. Our 
own country affords us ample subjects for ra- 
tional inquiry, and the following description of 
Kingdom to North America, the West Indies,| the Salt Works of Salina, New-York, conden- 
aod the New States of South America. It is) sed from an account rendered by a correspondent 
proposed that a vessel should proceed from the | to the New-York Daily Advertiser, is well wor- 
Thames, touching intermediate ports, to the | thy of attention : 
most prominent point of the Pee Isles nen | : On the bart aroene ya appears a 
the Atlantic, viz. the port of Valentia, in the | frame of wood work, by which the water is rais- 
South West of iFetiad, harbour possessing ac-| ed from salt springs ie Yoon of a wheel under- 
knowledged natural advantages, free from oneal, propelled by . short pins let off “im 

ort charges. : the water forming the canal; the water from 
" From Tues; one steam vessel of a large | the springs is thus raised to diflerent stages or 
class, with machinery and fuel adequate to nN. levels, by the first of which the salt works of 
se ger wilt neneved ones = foceman _. Salina me sapetios by yinayee those of SF 
ifax in Nova Scotia, and to -York ; a! acuse, to which it is condu rough hollow 
second of similar power, avoiding the Bay of logs. Thirty different salt manufactories of Sa- 
noe on inc ny Prey te er ae v9 on a Ail sn a epieh 
ar ands, returning yal.} place the boiling commences ; er is here 
Between the West indies and the ports of South | deposited io kettles in the neighbourhood of the 
America, poreaugey is “— be wiry. qo a oe the pti SearenneHs Aare of wood, 
ed. From Ilalitax to Quebec, through the Gut) and facility of transportation. The water is con. 
of Canso, a branch is already in progress in cop-| veyed from the reservoir to the kettlesin hollow 
sees tae db exstia-utvtpiicn Geben Righealll iets aged ite cease of being dated ea 
afford a line of ste: a g s ater 
to Quebec, and the interior of North America. | plugs. Another expedient of making salt is re- 
The passage to Halifax is calculated at from) sorted to; in the place of keitles a broad wood- 
13 to 14 days out; to New York from 15 to en vat is framed, through which runs a large 
17; the passage to Jamaica « Pore ae rere | tes pipe, heated NY a ore pean * one ” 
islands is calculated at 12 to 23 days; and that its extremities. None of the heat is lost 
between Jamaica and Carthagena may be effect. this invention, and though slower, it is thonahy 
ed in a i aa gee ts claaidotesy ito be % as “an ke thd sce ne 
case, the len of time w ons | ing salt. wo va 4 ain forty 
lese, as the nah will avail themselves of the) thousand gallons of salt water. With the ket- 
prevalent winds and currents. ‘The capital to|tles alone fifty bushels of salt are manufactured 
be 1,600,000, to be divided into 6000 shares ef in a single day. An aqueduct conducts the salt 
1100 each.—London paper. | water to Syracuse, which is spread over a large 

oe ‘surface by being deposited in pans about four 
OIL FOR WATCHMAKERS. | inches in depth, raised from the ground three 
Sin,—Seeing in your excellent Magazine, an °F four feet, supplied with sliding covers, in the 
inquiry for the best method of procuring the shape 3 vay ae a erat. - 
i i ers, | have great pleas-| Tain. The salt water is exposed to the action 
gh ya angen the nal inna se! of the solar rays: the several pans being suppli- 
‘ i! ne meant hi ith pipes branching from the aqueducts. 
certain method of purifying olive oil, and which ¢4 with pipes 8 quedue 
I have seen tried with great success by Dr. — 
Nooth, F. R. S. 

Put the oil into a white glass bottle, hang it 
up in a window exposed to the sun; in two or 
three months it will be as clear and white as 
water, all the impurities being thrown to the 
bottom.—The boitle in which the experiment 
was tried was square, and it was remarkable, 
that the sediment did not settle regularly to the 
bottom, but seemed thrown into the four cor- 
ners. 

I propose trying this experiment next sum- 
mer with whale oil for lamps, and will let you 
know the result. 

1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Mech. Mag. H. M. Vavasour. 

=== 











NEW MODE OF EMBOSSING DESIGNS ON WOOD. 


Raised figures on wood, such as are employ- 
ed in pictare frames and other articles of orna- 
mental cabinet work, are produced by means of 
carving, or by casting the pattern in Paris plas- 
ter, or other composition, and cementing or oth- 
erwise fixing it on the surface of the wood. The 
former mode is expensive ; the latter is inappli- 
cable on many occasions. 

The invention of Mr Starker, may be used 
either by itself or in aid of carving, and depends 
on the fact, that if a depression be made bya 
blunt instrament on the surface of wood, such 
depressed part will again rise to its origina ley- 
el by subsequent immersion in water. 

‘The wood to be ornamented having first been 

MILK. worked out to its proper shape, is in a state to 

A company has been formed in the vicinity| receive the drawing of the pattern: this being 
of New-York which has got together 260 cows! put in, a blunt steel tool, or burnisher, or die, is 
and furnishes milk to the city at three cents a\to be applied successively to all those parts of 








quart. the pattern inteaded.to be in relief, and at the 
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came time is driven very cautiously, without 
breaking the grain of the wood, till the depth 
of the depression is equal to the subsequent 
prominence of the figures. «The ground is then 
io be reduced, by planing or filing to the level 
of the depressed part; after which, the piece 
of wood being placed in water, either hot or 
cold, the parts previously depressed will rise to 
their former ‘height, and will thus form an em- 
bossed pattern, which may be finished by the 
usual operations of carving. 


THE MACKEREL FISHERY. 


This seems not to receive that attention from 
our part of the country to which it is legitimate- 
ly entitled. This town pessesses every facility 
for carrying on this branch of business on an ex- 
tensive scale. We have a number of good har- 
bours, and the surplus capital of our citizens 
could not be more usefully or more profitably 
employed, than in this species of navigation, 
which would employ so many of our seamen.— 
The amount of capital necessary would not be 
great, the voyage short, attended with little haz- 
ard, and its result generally favorable. In cast- 
ing our eyes around on other seaports, we find 
many who are wholly occupied in this employ- 


ment, who obtain a comfortable support there- 


y. and in some instances acquire therefrom 
andsome fortunes. It possesses some advanta- 
ges even over the cod fishery, inasmuch as there 
s less risque, and it does not occupy so much 
ime: the vessel used need not be so large, and 
ould be built at a less expense. 

The town of Hingham has entered into the 
usiness with great spirit and success for a num- 
er of years. It not only employs a great num- 
ber of hands at sea, but is a source of profita- 
ble labour to many on shore, in curing, packing, 
nspecting, selling, &c. &c. Italso affords freight 
o coasting and foreign trade. We submit it to 
hose who know better than ourselves, wheth- 
ran investment of surplus capital in this busi- 
bess would not be better for the public and the 
bwner, than to place it in salt works, which 


equire but a little labour for a large amount of 


ash.— Barnstable Gaz. 


TUNNEL UNDER THE THAMES. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
bigging of the tunnel ander the Thames. There 
re to be two archways for carriages, and dis- 
inct pathways for foot passengers. ‘The width 
pi the tunnel is to be thirty-five feet, its height 
wenty, and length one thousand and two hund- 
ed. Each archway is to have fourteen feet 
lear width, with frequent communication from 
ne to the other. The depth of the path below 
he surface of the river is seventy-seven feet.— 

he depth of the water in the ship channel is 
hirty-four feet, and besides a bed of several feet 
ravel and sand, it is computed there will be a 
hickness of fifteen feet of solid earth between 
he crown of the tunnel and the bed of the river. 

strong arch of brick work is to be built, as 
ast as the excavation advances, The clay re- 


hoved in the excavation of the tunnel is convey- 
d to a neighbouring field, and there converted 
hto bricks, to be replaced, in their new form, 
h the constraction of the arch. The entrances 
> the tunnel are to be approached by circular 
escents of easy declivity, not exceeding four 
etin abundred. ‘T'he archways are to be con- 


stantly lighted with gas. The situation of the 
tunnel is such that no bridge could be permitted 
there on account of the obstruction it would af- 
ford to the navigation of the river. ‘The ex- 
pense is estimated at £160,000, a much less sum 
than wonld be required for the erection of a 
bridge. It ie expected that it will be finished in 
three years. 


SMALL HOUSES PREFERABLE TO LARGEONES 
The practice which Farmers have unadvisedly fallen 
into of late, in building too large houses, besides impov- 
erishing them, is at variance with correct taste.— 
To sit down and count the cost of construction is enjoin- 
ed by Scripture and the dictate of prudence. ‘There is 
nothing connected with a farm, considered either as an 
object of tasie or economy, that is more pleasing or de- 
lightful then a small house. We would not be under- 
stood by this that it should be contracted in its dimen- 
sions. The practice now is to erect buildings of an ex- 
tent much beyond what the slender means they possess 
will justify. The wish to be thought of more import- 
ance than we really are, and the notion that this im- 
portance will be estimated from the spacious mansions 
in which we may reside, is too prevalent among every 
class of society ; but in no one is the consequence more 
prejudicial, or its influence more deeply felt, than in the 
agricultural community. There are few dwelling hous- 
es in the country two stories in height, which do not 
contain at least two rooms, that seldom, if ever, are 
appropriated to any other use than the solemnization of 
a marriage or the obsequies of the dead. The expense 
incurred in the construction of this useful appendage, 
and the subsequent increase in providing furniture are 
considerations which seem to be improperly weighed. 
Socrates once observed on being found in a building of 
the dimensions which we would recommend, that with 
good friends, his chance for enjoyment and happiness 
was greater under such circumstances, than it any wise 
could be without them in a house however large and 
spacious ; intimating thereby that the small expense he 
had incurred in providing him a shelter, the better en- 
abled him to treat with acceptable hospitality, a nu- 
merous and interesting circle of instructive and devot- 
ed companions. 

Could the wise example of Socrates have been fol- 
lowed by many who have built too large, instead of 
now finding them in dwellings so disproportionate to 
the number of their family, as well as the amount of 
their property, without paint, without shade trees, with 
the windows broken, and hats and rags, those unfailing 
signals of misery and wretchedness, in their place, we 
should have seen them encireled by many sincere 
friends, with a competency of this world’s goods to 
make life comfortable, imparting joy and content toa 
virtuous and happy family.— National gis. 


ON DOCKING HORSES. 


We wish to ask any one who is knewing in 
such matters, what is the use of cutting off a 
calt’s or horse’s tail. We got the practice from 
the English, with them it is said to be original. 
Docking, nicking, pricking, &c. are generally 
tried to improve the beauty of a horse, yet the 
Arabian, the Andalusian, the Barbary, are either 
of them handsomer in their natural state, than 
the trimmed English hunter. But it is cruel. Be 
tween one and two hundred horses, all docked, 
are fastened daily, for hours, to the posts and 
rails in the vicinity of the state house square, 
where they are continually tormented by swarms 





e 


| of fies with no other means of getting rid of 
| them, than by stamping on the stones, moving 
|with wagons backwards and forwards as far as 
the halter will permit, aud wheu they cannot 
endure it any longer, breaking or slipping their 
' bridles, aud making the best of their way home. 
| We saw a piece sume time since, in a westem 
| paper, on this very subject of docking, in which 
lthe writer maintains that it is dangerous, and 
that very many five colts have been ruined by 
it. He recommends the matter to the attention 
of the Agricultural Society in his part of the 
country.—May we respectfully ask the notice 
of ours.—Ilar:ford Mirror. 


VEGETABLE CHIMNEY ORNAMENTS. 

In winter, an elegant chimney ornament may 
, be formed hy cutting the head or thick end of a 
|carrot, containing the bud, and placing it ina 
| Shallow vessel with water. Young and delicate 
jleaves unfold themselves, forming a radiated 
| tuft of a very handsome appearance, and heigh- 
| tened by contrast with the season of the year. 
The Chymist. 
— 


| AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 


The season thus far, has proved extremely 
prosperous to agricultural husbandry. The 
crops generally, and especially the wheat crops 
look remarkably fine, and bid fair to produce an 
abundant and extraordinary yield. In this re- 
spect the farmers have abundant cause to re- 
joice and be thankful.— Ontario Repository. 





Method used in Sweden for preserving from 
Rust any sort of Iron Work that is exposed to Air.-~ 
They take such a quantity of pitch and tar as 
they think they have occasion for, and mix up 
with it such a quantity of the best sort of soot 
as not to make it too thick for use ; with this 
composition they paint or besmear all parts of 
the iron work, for which purpose they make use 
of short hard brushes, because they must press 
pretty strongly upon the iron in order to give it 
a sufficjent quantity, and they always choose to 
perform this operation in the spring of the year, 
because the moderate heat of the season hard- 
ens the pitch so much that it is never melted by 
the succeeding heats of the summer, but, on the 
contrary, acquires such a gloss as to look like 
varnish. This has been found, by experiment, 
to preserve iron from rust, much better than 
any sort of paint, and is as cheap as any that can 
be made use of. 











A Canal from Norwich (Con.) to some part of Wor- 
cester county, is again falked aboul, and a writer in the 
last Norwich paper says ‘*We hope yet to sail from Nor- 
wich to Boston through Windham and Worcester coun- 
ties.” Ata meeting of the citizens of Norwich, held 
the 12th instant, it was resolved that the above pro- 
ject deserved the attention and liberal patronage of the 
public. A general meeting on the subject was held at 
Brooklyn, on Wednesday last.—Centinel. 


The exports from Pensacola, from the 1st of July, 
1824. tothe 30th June, 1825, consisted of 289,600 
bricks, 264,000 feet of sawed lumber, 20,416 bales of 
cotton, and 1420 cedar logs. 


Sport.—One hundred and thirty Dolphins were late- 
ly caught in three hours on board of the Light Ship off 
Saudy Hook. 
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place ideas, within the reach of every horticul- 
turist. Be it so. Still as we are not all garden- 
ers, these remarks may not be wholly useless. 
The extension of knowledge, if properly im- 











— oe 
most cases, of positive injury. A country often en. | 
dures present suffering from long drought ; but, even if 
all the gardens and all the fields could, in such a case, 
be watered with a watering pot, I much question, wheth. 


The Prize Essay of Samuel W. Pomeroy, Esq. 
‘ef which we gave a brief notice in the N. E. 
Farmer, vol. iii. page 390, has been published. 
It is a learned; elaborate, and well written per- 
formance, containing many facts not generally 
known, but of great practical importance to the 
agriculturist and economist. We shall republish 
this Essay as soon as we have completed the pub- 
lication of Col. Pickerine’s very valnable com- 
munications * On improving the native breed of 
New-England Cattle.” 
--— 6Qe--- 
T. G. Fessenpen, Esq. 
Editor of the New England Farmer. 


Framingham, August 23, 1825. 


Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parched, the cleaving fields 
And slippery lawn an arid hue disclose. 
All conquering heat, Oh intermit thy wrath! 
Thomson. 

Sir,--Permit me to request of you some in- 
formation respecting artificial irrigation. Such 
has been the intensity of the heat in this part of 
the country (the thermometer having for many 
weeks past ranted between 80 and 102°) and 
with but little rain, necessity has driven us to 
sprinkling, to preserve our plants. 

So severe has been the dronght, immediately 
in our neighbourhood, that the most vigorous 
and flourishing lawns have cast aside their green 
appearance, and assumed the hue of autumn. 

Our trait trees, particolarly apples, have suf- 
fered severely. The fruit, from want of mois- 
ture, has prematurely dropped from the tree. 
and been literally baked by the sun. Potatoes: 
will not probably yield one third of the usual! 
crop. 

In this state of things, the watering pot and 


er it would be beneficial even to the crops of the dry 
season itself. It is not, observe, rain water that you 
can, one time out ofa thousand, water with. And, to 
nourish planis, the water must be prepared in clouds 
and mists and dews. Observe this. Besides, when | 
rain comes, the earth is prepared for it by that state of 
the air, which precedes rain, and which makes all thing, 
damp, and slackens and \oo-ens the earth, and disposes 
the roots and leaves for the reception of the rain. ‘Ty | 
pour water, therefore upon plants, or upon the ground |_ 
where they are growing, or where seeds are sown, i: | 
never of much use, and is generally mischievous ; fo; 
the air is dry ; the sun comes immediately, and baki | 
the ground, and vegetation is checked, rather than ad.) 
vanced by the operation. The best protector agains |” 
frequent dronght is freqnent digging, or in the fields,| 

ploughing, and always deep. Hence will arise a fe. 

mentation and dews. The ground will have mots/ur 


proved, is the extension of virtue and happi- 
ness.—We expect of you, Sir, the same tavour 
in the agricultural world, that Addison afforded 
the literary, You must introduce philosophy 
both into the kitchen and the stable. 
With much respect, yours, 


Remarks by the Editor.—The following rules for wa- 
tering plants are from Darwin's Phylologia, or the Phi- 
losophy of Agriculture and Gardening : ‘There are two 
circumstances to be attended to in giving water to 
plants; which are, not to water them during the hot 
part of the day in summer, ror in the evenings of spring, 
when a frost may be expected ; in both these circum- | 
stances we may be said to copy nature, as rain is gen- | in it, . ng ene hard, unmore : 
erally preceded by a cloudy sky, and is never accom- ground wi - b plongh in dry! 
lod be frost ; ck inet esatlenss follows it, and weather, and, the drier the weather, the deeper you 


: 2 ought to go, and the finer you ought to break the earth 
is then very injurious to vegetation. When plants are corered by lights, of are in a house, «:) 
“ When plants have been long stimulated by a hot are covered with cloths in the night time, they may} 


sunshine into violent action, if this stimulus of heat be | need twatering, nad, in such cases, must have it give 
too greatly and too suddenly diminished by the affusion | them by the hand. 
of cold water, or by its sudden evaporation their ves- | We cannot vouch for the correctness of Mr. Cobbet') 
sels cease to act, and death ensues; exactly as has too, thecry, to the extreme which he carries it. Waterin; 
frequently happened to those who have bathed in a garden plants in very dry weather, in our climate, 
cold spring of water after having been heated by vio- not only expedient, but often indispensable to their ex. 
lent and continued exercise in a hot day. When se-  istence. But we believe it is frequently perform) 
vere frost follows the watering of plants, they are ren- | when it might ds well be omitted. Dr. Deane observe: 
dered torpid, and die by the too great and sudden di- | vegetables that are newly transplanted, as they har 
minution of the stimulus of heat, which is equally n -| ‘heir roots more or less diminished, or otherwise inj 
cessary to the activity of vegetable as to animal fibres ; | ed, often need watering o they Bate taken new roo 
and in some cases the circulation of fivids may be | But this should be dene with caution. Ifa dry eearoll 
stopped by the congelation of them ; and in other their, follow the transplanting, let them be watered if they 
vessels may be burst by the expansion attending the | “PPpear to droop, only on evenings, and in cloudy weaih 
the conversion of water into ice; or lastly by the sep- ¢7: 4nd with water that has been exposed one day ve 
aration of their different fluids by congelation. Teast to the shining of the aap not with water d-7 
“* When an addition of manure can be procure, ‘rectly from a well or a cold spring, as it will give: 
where the black carbonic juice from a dunghill mixed | chill to the plants, Only a small quantity should \ | 
with water, or soap-suds, which have been used in’ applied at once, that it may have an effect similar 


W. B. 
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pail have been of essential service, But these | 
have enpported, in onr gardens, buta sickly veg-| 
etation. 

My present object, Sir, is to obtain a knowl. 
edge of the time, quantity, and manner of -ap- 
plying water. 

1. The Time. In the morning evaporation 
begins, and a small portion of water sprinkled | 
on an arid surface, combining with the caloric, 
then deeply and widely diffused, ascends in the 
form of gas, or steam, into the atmosphere, car- 
rying with it the remains of former moisture.— 
This mast therefore be ininrions. If this theory 
be correct, the objection rests with additional 
weight at any subsequent peried of the day, till 
the dew begins to fall, or, in chemical langnage, 
till an atmospheric precipitation commences, 

2. The quantity should be great. “ A little wa- 
ter is a dangerous thing.” This shonld be ponr- 
ed in snch plenty as will penetrate the parch- | 
ed surface. 

3. The Manner. The water should be tepid, | 
and applied cautiously, in proportion to the dei- | 
icacy of the plant. fa all cases an excavation, ; 
in the form of a bowl, should be made rennd the | 
plant, for the retention of the water, otherwise | 
we injure instead of benefitting; by washing; 








away the soil and manure ind:spensible for its, 
sustenance. 


The foregoing, 


you may say, are common- 


arc liable to occur, as a Jess aromatic and saccharine 
} 


nearly ripe, less water should be given them, unless it 


| above quoted still farther. 


washing, can be employcd instead of water alone ; it -arefreshing rain. For water applied too plentifully 
must undoubtedly add to the nutriment. and cons:qent-| Sometimes washes away the finest of the mould {roa 
ly enlarge the size of the frnit by that means also, ad Toot; or makes little cavities about them, which at 7 
well as by the additional water. ; mit too much air. a 

“ Where too much moisture is given without at the “In a dry season, whole gardens sometimes need wi 
same time an addition of warmth some inconveniences '€ting; and in doing it the above precantions are to te 
regarded. They are happy who hav: a piece of sta 
When ‘herefore fruits become 8 Waterin their garden ora rivulet near at ha 
from whence the garden may be watered without mud 
labour.”? 


flsvour of the fruit. 


be convenient at the same time to increase the heat in 
whi h they are imm+ reed, as may he done in some hot | 


Plants which ate growing, while in their infancy mi ; 
houses ; and there the flavour of the fruit aiay be height- send their roots deeper in consequence of not findity 


ened, as well as its size increased | water near the surface of the soil, according to Dr. Di | 
3 siz creased. Le een 
-“ It is observed by gardeners, that in dry seasons, if ' ' theory. Bn* those, which have nearly or q 
you begin to water any kind of plants you must contin- attained ae = oor rorten exposed to dro: 
ue'to repeat it ; o:herwise that they are sooner injured a sap “ tai vege: rt_ that tne y way — r 
by the dry weather, than those which hare not been thet steht or'thalr qneds, requifé watcting. | I ic the 
’ J igs i ¥ too lste for the plants to alter the direction of their roo 
watered. This fact also [ think I have observed, and : ! 
" 4 . en 2 ; oti way [or send forth vew fibres or radicles, and a timely a0 
av depend upon the circumstance e fan-!» 4; P 4 
may dep P ‘ My ei le judicious supply of water may prevent the infentions 


nual vegetables shooting themselves lower down in ary | nature with regard to their maturity from being fru: 
seasons in quest of moisture; bat if this he given them } ted by drought a 
ght. 


in the commencement of their growth, they then shoot 
their roots more horizontally, and are afterwards in con- 
sequence sooner destroyed by the subsequent dry weath- 
er 


‘Mr Cobbett has carried the theory of Dr Darwin last 


In applying water to plants it is expedient that ere! 
part of the piant, leaves, branches, &c. as well as it 
root should receive its proportion of the fivid. |. 
nozzle of the watering pot, garden engine, or othe: i 
plement eased for the purpose should be perforated \ i 

*« Watering plants, thouzh so strongly recommended ae bs es aR ie were ana, He & 7 wear 
un English Gardening Books; and 90.m0ch ie practice shower, (the sma er the drops the better), insteaé 
is a thing of very doubtful utility im any case, and, ia being precipitated in masses like a catasact ov #1! 


He says: 
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spout- If watering is applied in this mode, the carth 
about the roots will not be displaced, and the full ben- 
efits of irrigation secured. 

it was formerly the opinion ofhorticulturists that rain 
water, river water, or what is called seft water should 
alone be used in irrigation. But this opis.ion is held to 
be erroneous by the best qualified judges. In Parkes’ 
Chemical Essays, page 9, it is asserted that accordmg 
to Dr Home, “*hard water promotes the gro wh of plants 


jo a much greater degree thau soft water.” \y ater im- 


pr snated with iron, and sulphuric acid, which is ‘re! 


quently found in swamps aud marshy places, is wufit 
for washing and is th: refore called hard water. Such 
waler is improper for watering land, un'ess there is 
lime or other calcareous matter iv the soil; but in that 


case it is to be preferred to pure water. Tf water im- | 


pregnated with iron and sulphuric acid (which is com- 
monly called vitriolic water) comes in contact with 
lime or calcareaus earth, the acid quits the iron, unites 
with the lime and forms sulphate of lime [gypsum] and 
thus the injurious substance is converted into an ex- 
cellent manure. But most of the hard water, in com- 
mon wells, derives the quality which we call hard, 
and which causes ét to encrust the vessels in which it 
is boiled, renders it unfit f-r washing. &c. by being im- 
pregnated with plaster of Paris, and is therefore better 
than pure water for watering plants. 


OG On~ 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


The Ithaca Journal speaks of the death of a calf ap- 
parently in a fit. On opening it, a hair ball was found 
» its intestines, “ two inches in diameter and six in 
circumterence ; of a solid and regular formation, round 
and flat atthe ends. It was cut open with a sharp in- 
strument; and a number of very small ‘worms were 
ound in the centre of the ball. We have heard of hair 
alls of considerable magnitude being found in the in- 
testines of calves, as well as of full grown cattle, but 
uch instances are rare, and we have never seen the 
formation of these balls accounted for, on any rational 
hypothesis.”” 

American manufactures are coming very much in use 
at lima, such as broadcloths, cassimeres, blue prints, 
hirtings, striped bed ticks, jeans, ginghams, checks, 

‘tter paper, &c. All articles the growth of Spain, ar- 
iving in Peru, four months after April, are to be con- 
scated, together with all the cargo on board. 


A package sale of Domestic Goods took place on 
hursday last at Providence, and was numeronsly at- 
ended by the citizens of that place and the southern 
towns and cities. ‘The whole number of packages col- 
Uccted was one thousand, only two or three hundred of 
hich were sold. 


John Nielson, a farmer of Stillwater, N. Y. has pub- 
ished in the Albany Advertiser a statement, from which 
t appears he was effectually relieved from the gravel, 
by drinking freely of new cider and boiled cider. 


Within a month past four barns in the towns of 
sitchfield and Winfield, Herkimer county, bave been 
truck hy lightning and consumed. ‘The Herkimer 
merican says,“‘the property thus lost was probably 
orth enongh to pay for insurance to the amount of 150 
or $200,000—and yet we presume there are not more 
han five barns insured in the county.” 


In consequence of a belief that the yellow fever pre- 
ails at New-Orleans, the authorities of this city have 
rdered, that all vessels coming from that port shall 

perform quarantine. —Bos/en pa. 


The Savannah Republican of the 4th instant, states, 
hat a considerable part of the United States? troops or- 
ered into the Creek country, have arrived. 


_Fire.—A furnace in Sandwich belonging te Hercules 
eston, Esq. was consumed by fire on Saturday night 
eek. The flames were communie ted to the buil- 


ing by the bursting of the chimney. it was insured i‘ A French gentleman, now in town, wil! rive leas- i POTATOFS, - - 


few days previous te the amount of $3000. 


In Concord (N. H.) and some of the adjacent towns, 


the dysentery and measies are prevalent disorders.— 


The latter having proved fatal in a uumber of instan- 
ices. ‘The dysentery ‘has been very fatal in Berks cous- 
ity (Penn.) In two townships contxining about 2000 
. inhabitants, no less than {10 persons, aay of them a- 


dults, died of that disease in the course of about seven 


| eske, 


In av affray at an election in North Carolina a Mr. 
Curner was shot througb the body and killed. 


| Six hundred persons were sent to Rheims, to be 


pershed by suffocation from neglect. 

A new Map of the U. States has rec: ntly been pub- 
lisbed by Mr. Finley, of Philadelphia. \ir, Walsh says, 
‘that in pian, correctness, and elegarce of execution, | 
is equal, ii uot superior, to any wap of the kind woich 
has been printed in this couutry. 
| Bolivar has offered to Mr. Lancaster $2,000 to he 

employ-d in adva.cing the «education of children at 
_ Caraccas. 

| Fire.—For some days past the plains 7 miles north 
of the Saratoga ~prings have been on fire. ‘The dam 
age is considcrable. We understand two dwelling 
houses and three barns on the plains have been burn- 


ed: in couseqrence of the drought it is said to be al- | 


, Most imposible to check the progress of the fire. 
Sandy Hili Herald. 


|sunk in this harbor for 8 or 9 years up to ber gun deck 


unim, and was yesterday, as completely afloatas when 
first launched. Captain H. raised her by introducing 
a number of lifting pumps of large size to which he ap- 
plied horse power, and she rese gradually as the water 
was cleared from her hold. ‘This once noble frigate 
was commanded during the war, by Capt. Jacob Jones; 
she is a beautiful model, and carried about fifty guns. 
Her timbers below water mork appear yet to be sound. 
Sackelts Harbor Gazette. 
Mr Enos Raymond, of Orville, N. York, was suffocat- 
ed last week, by the noxious vapours of a well, into 
which he descended, for the purpose of cleaning it. 
(<r communication on the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College—and one from South Attleboro’ — 
are necessarily deferred this week. 








Gardiner Lyceum. 


A ere first Term of the next academical year at the 
Gardiner Lyceum commenced August 24, 1825. 

Candidates for admission will be examined in the 
fundamental rules of Arithmetic, and in English Gram- 
mar, and will also be required to present certificates, 
particularly from their last inetructers, of correct inor- 


al character. 
of age. 
The Studies of this term will be as follows:— 


No one will be received under 14 years 


Woodbridge’s Geography. 

Fer the Second Class—Chemistry, Trigonometry, 
as gare and Distances, Surveying and Natural Philoso- 
pny. 

For the First Class. Political Economy, Spherics, 
oot Astronomy, lastruction will also be given in Mine- 
ralogy. 

At the same time two extra classes (heretofore de- 
Dominated Winter Class) will be received, one in Nar- 
igation and one in Surreying. These classes will con- 
tinue through the term. That in Navigation, besides 
the usual instruction, will be taught to make Lunar 
observations, and to make other calculations required 
of Mariners, and Book Keeping. 

That in Surveying will be instructed in the field, in 
all branches of practical Surveying and Levelling.— 
The fees of these classes will be cight dollars each. 

Winter Classes in Architecture, and Agriculture, 
will be received November 16, and a winter Class in 
Chemistry, at the commencement of the Winter Term, 
‘fa January next. 
| BFNJAMIN HALF, Principal. 





jonsin French, to any, who may wish to !earn that 
Jang uage. Gardiner, 1825. 


| pardoned at the Coronation, but two hundred of them. 


The Frigate Mohawk.—The frigate, after laying | 


in mud and water, has been raised by Capt. KR. Hog-| 


For the Third Class—Bezout’s Arithmetic, and 


a 
| BOVOR SALE, a very fine Milch Cow, not five year 
old, that has given the prescnt season on grast 
feed alone, eighieen quarts ef miik a day. She is a 
fine looking animal, in y«rfect health, and is not offer- 
, ed for sale for any fault. Inquire ut this office. 


ae aan vi 

gv PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warchouse, 
|B de Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 
stautly on band for sale, a general assortment of furni- 
, ture, chairs, Jooking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
'sets, brushes, bellows, &c. Ke. 





MOUS of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Socie- 
“tv: with selections from the most approved au- 
thoi-, aiapted to the use of the practical Farmers of 
the Unued States; 1824. Mlustrated with several cop- 
rplats ‘ravings of animals and numerous cuts of 

chines and agricultural implements.—For sae wy 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 
No. 134 Washington street. 


. PRINTERS—For sale, a font of Pica, but little 
worn. Inquiry may be made of the Publisher of 
the Farmer; ora line way be dropped to M. H. Boston, 


Price $1.25. 














icp Subscribers to the New England Farmer are 
informed that they can have their volumes neatly 
bound and letiered at 75 cents, or hulf bound at 63 
—by sending them to this office. 
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To 
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FROM 

2, Cc. C. 
105 00 
00/112 00 
40; 1 50 
00; 10 50 
60; 8 006 
25} 6 56 


APPLES, best, 
ASHES, pot, ist sort, - 
pearl do. - - 
BEANS, white, - - - = bush} 1 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, bbl. | 10 
cargo, No l, new, 7 
= wat, wee, 6 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. Ib. 
CHEESE, new milk, - - 7| 
skimed milk, - 3) 
FLAX +--+ +--+ - = 9 
FLAX SEED - - - - - bush 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard bbl. 
Genesee, -- 
Rye, best, - + 50 
GRAIN,Rye - - o bush 
Com - - - - 
Barley - - 50 
Oats - - — 88 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, 11 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - g 
LIME, - - - « = cask 17 
| OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjga). | 
|PLAISTER PARIS retailsat — |ton. 50 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. 
navy, mess, do. 
Cargo, No 1, do. - = 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - 
Clover - = = = = 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, wash 
do do unwashed 
do 3-4 washed 45 
do 1-2 do 37) 
Native . +. ae 25) 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 
do Spinning, Ist sort 


bbl 
ton. |100 


110 





10 
4 
10 
10 
5 00 37 
00 
70 


lb, 


50 
hash 75 
Ib. 7 
60 
40 





PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces - - - = 
| PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 
- whole hogs, - - 
he ess ° a 
| MUTTON, op ge ° 
|\POULTRY, - - - 
| BUTTER, keg & tub, 
lump, beet, 
IBOQB, «.«.< © - 
| MEAL, Rye, retail, - 
Indian, do. - 








i; (IDFR. lNiauer. beca. 
‘HAY, according to quality, 
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NEW ENGLAND FA [Sept. 2 
(a lose his taste for the marvellous in wretch-| fortune, came to a lady he had long courted, | 
edness and in erime, and shall give his sole anxi- and told her his circumstances were so reduce/, 
lety to the progress of piety and happiness, of | that he was actually in want of five guineas. ‘| 
| peace and virtue. Charleston Cour. {am very glad to bear it,’ said she—* Is this your 
affection for me!’ he replied, in a tone of des. 7 

Republican siunplicity—We are never more | pondency, ‘ why are you glad? * Because,’ an. 0 
‘struck with the difference between the habits | swered she, ‘if you want five guineas, I can put 
and institutions of our own country, and those | you in possession of five thousand.’ Bs 
of Europe, than when we contrast the titles as- |= > 
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RELIGION. 


BY S. D. PATTERSON. 
There is a power which sooths the soul, 
When storms of care and anguish rise ; 
When lightnings flash, and thunders roll, 













oa 
nity. 
























And clouds o’ereast life’s sunny skies. 


Tt breaks the chains which care has bound— 
It charms the heart, by grief opprest ; 

And sheds a blissful radiance round— 

A holy calm—a heavenly rest. 


Tis blest RenrGion—power divine ! 
That dissipates the blackest gloom 
And bids bright hopes of glory shine, 
To gild the darkness of the tomb. 


Nor are the hopes of glory vain— 
Nor are they fading—insecure— 
They fade not—die not—but remain 
While endless ages shall endure. 
forrisiown, (Pa.) August 26, 1825. 


sumed by our public officers, with those confer- | 
red upon their favourites by the monarchs of the } 
‘old world. By this comparison, too, we may | 
‘learn to what different objects the ambition of | 
man is directed under different forms of govern- | 
ment. While in a well organized republic, mer- | 
tion, the subjects of the old and rotten monarch: | 
ies of Europe seem to consider themselves hon- | 
orabie, just in proportion to the number of high 
sounding epithets they are entitled to attach 
to their names. These ideas were suggested by 
reading the preamble to the late ‘Treaty be- 
tween the United States and His Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias. The President of the 
United States is declared to have named, as his 


i id ee | need never expect the agrrcul/ural to become a readin 
it and talents are the chief passports to distinc- | 


OR SALE, by Richardson & Lord, the Agric 

ral Reader, price 75 cts. Extract from the preface, 

** *Tis education forms the common mind, 

“ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.” 
THE above couplet has been frequently quoted, and / 

if the sentiment it includes be admitted as true, we) | 








Pa 








community, particularly as it respects subjects relating 
to their occupation, until /he study of agriculiure, jn 
some shape or form, shall be introduced into our com-| | 
|mon schools, and the minds of youth shall there first be) | 
|S tnelin’d” to agricultural inquiries and pursuits. And.) 
indeed, why should not this be done? There is time 
enough for it in every school ; for as youth must be al.) | 
| lowed time and provided with books for learning fo read, 
‘by making these enquiries the subjects of their reading | ~ 
| lessons, the two operations of learning fe read, and) | 
| learning to think on these subjects may be prosecuted) s 
and going on together, without any additional expens:,| = 
either of TIME OR MONEY. i. 


& 





plenipotentiary, ‘* Henry Mippieron, a cifizen | 
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Newspapers are growing barren, since the 
world has become tame. Where there is little 
of change, there must be as little of novelty ; 
and sameness and repetition excite no interest. 
Peace achieves her labours in silence—pros- 
perity pursues her noiseless march—happiness 
heeds not time while revelling on flowers—and 
the tranquil pursuits of virtue seek no clamor- 
ous promulgation. 

Curiosity has a pampered appetite, not con- 
tent with natural food; and only to be gratified 
by strange and marvellons productions. It feeds 
not on the order, bat the derangement of society 
—not on the even temperament of the seasons, 
bat on their confusion and warfare—not on the 
happy progress of the arts of peace, but the 


of the said States ; and the Emperor, on his 
part, is said to have nominated * his beloved 
and faithful Cnrartes Rosert Count of Nesser- 
rope, actual Privy Counsellor, Member of the 
Council of State, Secretary of State directing 
the administration of Foreign Affairs, actual 
Chamberlain, Knight of the order of St. Alexan- 
der Nevsky, Grand Cross of the order of St. 
Wladimir of the first class, Knight of that of the 
White Eagle of Poland, Grand Cross of the or- 
der of St. Stephen of Hungary, Knight of the 
order of the Holy Ghost and of St. Michael, and 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor of France, 
Knight Grand Cross of the orders of the Black 
and of the Red Eagle of Prussia, of the Annun- 
ciation of Sardinia, of Charles Ul. of Spain, of 
St. Ferdinand and of Merit of Naples, of the Ei- 





fierce collision of arms, and the cruel effusions of 
blood. 

Man banquets on descriptions of battle. Show 
him a field covered with a rich and bountiful 
harvest, and gladdened by peaceful and exulting 
labourers, and he shall regard it with indiffer- 
ence, although it teems with the evidence of the 
favers ofheaven, Show him, ov the other hand, 
the same field, its harvest trodden down, its ver- 
dure stained with human blood, and its soil cov- 
ered with human bones, and he shall gaze with 
exhanstless avidity on these dreadiul resuits of 
the follies of mankind. Our sympathies for each 
other remain comparatively dormant, unless 
excited by some unusnal misfortune. We care 
not to hear of our triends when assured of their 
prosperity, while we are excessively eager to 


know the accidents that befal them. A fire, a pes-| 


lilence, a war--such is the organization of our 
nature—produce each of them respectively, a 
corresponding excitement in the readers of jour- 
nals, and! consequently in the journalists of the 


obtain interest in the public mind by a narrative | 
ef events, whieh, because of their sameness, are’ 
rendered insipid. | 

How happy that period of the world when so} 
few of these pungent incentives to curiosity re-{ 
main in existence ! and the press has oniy to re-, 
new and proclaim the return of the sentinel, 
all's well!’ How desirable that era, whea man 


time. Where these fail, it is almost hopeless to | 


ephant of Denmark, of the Polar Siar of Swed- 
en, of the Crown of Wirtemberg, of the Guelphs 
‘of Hanover, of the Belgic Lion, of Fidelity of 
Baden, and of St. Constantine, of Parma’’!!! 
Maine paper. 





London Beggars.—\n 1820, 
their number was taken, and it proved to be 
15,000,whose gain averaged from 5s. to 8s. a dav. 
Some of them were found to spend 50s. a week 
for their board. One negro -was traced to the 
West Indies, having acquired 1500/1. in this way. 
The fraternity are so well organized, that they 


clusive property, and have been actually offered 
for sale in the newspapers, 

In the parish of St. Giles’, there is a place 
called the Holy Land, where there is a floating 
popu!ation of 1000, who have no fixed residence 
and hire their night’s lodging at houses fixed up 
purposely. The price is a sixpence for a whole 
hed, or fourpence fora ha!faone. In one room 
17 persons have been found sleeping at once, 
and the proprietors of these dormitories have 
many of them realized large fortunes in the 
“beygarly”’ business. 





Requited Love.—What words can he more de- 
lighitul to the homan ear, than the unexpected 
efli:sions of generosity and affection from a be- 
loved woman. A gentleman, after a great mis- 


an estimate of 


have particular walks which are considered ex-| 


| Such is the plan here contemplated. 
| book. 
| principles of agriculture, examples of good and bad 
; 

der, temperance and frugality, are subjects embraced 
within its pages—subjects, which, in one way or ae: 
other, ** come home to every man’s business and bosom." 
and in which it cannot be a matter of indifference, that 
youth should be well instructed, betore entering on the 


| assigned them respectively to act. Much of the mat: 
| ter and the manner are such as is believed will engage 


modulation, and inflections of the voice. 
otherwise pertinent to the subject is studiously avoid: 
ed which would be improper to be read by either sex 
in school, 

| 
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while in the prosecution of it, to perceive, that the o 
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| submitted to the decision of an enlightened public. 
There are two things farther to be noticed in regar! 
| to this work :— The Definition of Words, and the Inte: 
, rogative System of Teaching, both of which are embrac- 
ied in it. 
9 and 27, to which the reader is referred. 
DANIEL ADAMS. 
Mount Vernon, N. H. Ocroper 23, 1824. 


* “* While every other, the simplest art or trade, he 
its instructors, ev: ry profession its tutors and lecturers 


logue of their studies.” 
I. BARTLETT, 
b. PILLSBURY, 
J. W. MARCH, 


“The education that the great mass want is a know! 


Committee on Crops, 


Reckingham Agr. Soc. 








j agriculture, and the arts immediately connected with 


| valuable service to the public.” 


| 
| Address of T. Sedgwick, Esq. 


before the 
shire Agr. Soc. 
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